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‘The 
Dresident’s 
Dage 


John E. Waller, Safety Administrator 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons 


This issue of the Journal comes to you a month 
late. Three months ago we were worried for fear 
it would never go to press. We received the start- 
ling news on April 29 that the Department of 
Corrections of the State of Michigan had issued 
a directive that no more printing would be done 
by the Reformatory Vocational Print Shop out- 
side the Department. That lost us a printer and 
publisher. Joseph Barcelow, printing instructor, 
of Ionia had done an excellent job of printing 
and publishing the Journal over a period of two 
years. To lose his services and that of his voc- 
ational class in printing was a real blow. 

Losing printer and publisher was bad enough 
but about the same week we received official 
notice from Don Pelch that he had resigned his 
position at Ionia and had taken a position with 
the public schools of Michigan. He felt that he 
must of necessity resign his position as Editor 
of the Journal. Losing both Editor and Publisher 
the same week was a blow that staggered us for 
a time. 

After much correspondence and phone calls 
our staff was finally able to persuade Mr. Gilbert 
Cuthbertson, Supervisor of Education at the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, to take 
over the job as Editor for this issue and perhaps 
the next. We were still without a printer and pub- 
lisher. Mr. Cuthbertson relieved my mind very 
miuch when he wrote that he had contacted the 
Director of Prisons for the State of Kansas, Col. 
Guy Rexroad, who had volunteered the service of 
the Reformatory Vocational Print Shop at 


Hutchinson, Kansas. We owe much to these two 


Washington 25, D. C. 


loyal members for taking us off the hook. In your 
behalf I have expressed our appreciation to each 
of them. 

Our thanks also to Warden Looney of the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth for allowing Mr. 
Cuthbertson to take on the additional task as 
Editor of the Journal; to Warden John D. Munns 
and A. L. Blaine, Printing Instructor of the 
Kansas Reformatory for their splendid coopera- 
tion in arranging for the Vocational Print Shop 
to take on this additional project. 


Where are we now? 


What is our status quo? A colored lawyer in 
attempting to explain to his client what the term 
“status quo” meant gave the following interpre- 
tation, “That simply means the mess we is now 
in.” For our own status quo we are just one month 
from the close of our Correctional Year. This is 
the last issue of the Journal during my admini- 
stration. Our business meeting following our 
luncheon on Thursday, September 11th, will an- 
nounce our new officers. 

It has been a very intresting and wonderful 
two years for your President. We had our 
problems and are still having them. My first dis- 
turbing one was not to know officially for approx- 
imately four months after the 1957 annual 
business meeting the results of the election. Some 
more “status quo.” Our second big problem was 
trying to build up the membership. It was a hard 
job and required more than half the year to bring 
the paid memberships to the one hundred mark. 


(Turn to Page 84) 
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My resignation as Editor of the Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education was recently submitted with 
regret to our President, John Waller. However, on 
May 24, 1958, my resignation from the Michigan 
Corrections Department became effective, and I 
shall no longer be in correctional education. I 
therefore felt that the Journal should henceforth 
be edited by someone in closer contact with the 
field. 

Editing the Journal had finally become almost 


the only enjoyable activity connected in any way 
with my work. On my official resignation form I 


was able to summarize my reason for leaving in 
one word: dissatisfaction. Those who have been 
kind enough to read my editorials of past issues 
have a rather good idea of what some of my dissat- 
isfaction consisted. Added to this were recent 
developments in my own employment situation 
which made me feel that the local future looked 
hopeless indeed for the kind of program in which 
I believe. It is this which prompted me to leave a 
field to which I have devoted nearly eight years 
of conscientious effort. 

I cannot depart without saying a few words of 
thanks and appreciation to the many wonderful 
people I have come to know because of my work in 
the Correctional Education Association. Some I 
have met many times, others I have never seen; 
but their correspondence and their assistance 
will constitute some of my pleasantest memories. 
Correctional work is fortunate to have many excel- 
lent and devoted educators who will make very im- 
portant contributions if their efforts are not 
ignored or overruled. However, correctional ed- 
ucation is frequently blessed with study or inter- 
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Donald B. Pelch 


ference by many lay administrative “experts” 
whose only apparent claim to expertness is that 
once upon a time they attended public schools. 
Constructive study, help and change should be 
welcomed; crackpot ideas and plans must be dis- 
couraged. This task is what I sincerely hope those 
who remain in the work will be able to do. Correc- 
tions, generally, desperately needs an intelligent, 
humane, and progressive philosophy of rehabili- 
tation which all systems will implement instead of 
merely discuss. As this is formulated and effected 
correctional educators should have an important 
role. 

Saying farewells is never pleasant when one 
has to be able to work as J have with such fine 
officers as John Waller, Paul Watson, Charles 
List, and formerly M. J. Clarke and Dr. Harold 
Wm. Porter. To them rightly goes much of the 
credit for the improvements of the Journal, worth- 
while regional workshops, splendid Congress pro- 
grams and an expanded membership. The Journal 
owes special thanks to our former printer Jos 
Barcelow and to Mail Supervisor Dewey Beach, 
both of Michigan Reformatory, who have kept the 
Journal moving out to you. : 

No journal can be better than the material it 
contains, and it is in this respect that our readers 
have been most fortunate. To single out any dozen 
contributors for praise would be to ignore many 
others whose articles have added much valuable 
information to our knowledge in the correctional 
area. Editors of many publications have been 
most kind and cooperative about granting per- 
mission to reprint from their pages. Special thanks 
are due them. 

(Turn to Page 84) 
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EDITORIAL: 
Correctional Education: 


Those of us who develop and supervise programs 
in correctional education are often prone to be- 
lieve that we are putting into operation principles 
and philosophies which are quite modern and 
which belong solely to the past two or three de- 
cades. 

Whenever you have a tendency to think of 
prison education as currently operated and ad- 
ministered as very recent, read the article, “Ed 
ucation as a Factor in Prison Reform” by Charles 
Dudley Warner in Harper’s Magazine, February 
1886. Charles Dudley Warner was an American 
essayist and novelist who was actively interest- 
ed in the possibility of prison reform through 
education, and he expounded his doctrines of 
reforms for penal educational facilities in this 
article. 

“No society can afford, for its own sake, to 
be brutal and barbarous in its dealings with the 
unfortunate, the outcast, the confirmed vicious. . . 
The keynote of this system, let me repeat, is the 


What Progress? 
Gilbert Cuthbertson 


discipline of education of the body, the mind, and 
the moral nature, applied simultaneously, and 
continued long enough to form a habit of orderly 
living. Along with this habit will inevitably go 
the taste for a better life... Now in the prison 
system I describe, if you throw in sympathy, 
some enthusiasm, of humanity, some trust in 
man, you will get back as a result what you give.” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine Vol. LXXII, 
February 1886, pp. 444-448. 

As we constantly survey and evaluate the theory 
and practice of our programs of correctional ed- 
ucation in the varying types of institutions 
throughout this country, these suggestions of 
Charles Dudley Warner’s will serve to remind 
us that we are not so progressive in the field of 
penal education in the mid-twentieth century 
as we may have sometimes thought. Also his 
ideas may be a useful yardstick for measuring our 
own progress within the institution where our 
program is functioning. 


Prison Art: About 400 prisoners at the U.S. Penitentiary in 
Leavenworth, Kansas devote some time to art. Here, pic- 
tured with two winning examples judged by Thomas Hart 
Benton are Editor Gilbert Cuthbertson, Supervisor of Ed- 
ucation, and Robert Kaiser, Associate Warden. 
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EDUCATION IN 


THE MISSOURI 


STATE PENITENTIARY—E. V. NASH, WARDEN 


J.O. Dotson, Director 
Division Inmate Education 


Following the disastrous riot of September, 
1954, the educational program at the Missouri 
State Penitentiary was restricted due to the 
loss of the school building by fire, however, very 
soon temporary quarters were established and 
a semblence of instruction was again continued. 

Within the past two years an area in one of 
the cell blocks was designated as the school for 
the institution and this unit has now been com- 
pletely rennovated into class rooms to the extent 
that the State Board of Educaion has acceped 
it as a Class A elementary school. Our efforts 
have been rewarding as we have been successful 
in securing the services of nine civilian teachers 
who now conduct classes for the first eight grades. 
These instructors are all graduates of an accred- 
ited college, having degrees whereby it has become 
possible for us to issue a certificate of gradua- 
tion to our eighth graders. This certification 
of graduation is presented to our inmates by 
the State Board of Education and credits the 
inmate with having completed the requirements 
as set forth by the State Board of Education 
for any eighth grade student. To date, we have 
graduated approximately thirty inmates from 
our grade school. 

Within the confines of the penitentiary, we 
conduct an approximate eight hour class for 
the various grades. This program is supervised 
by five civilian male instructors, assisted occa- 
sionaliy by some of the more advanced inmate 
students. In addition to the day program we con- 
duct evening classes twice weekly employing the 
services of three part time civilian instructors. 
These evening classes are established to fulfill 
the repuests of several inmates who are on institu- 
tional assignment during the day. Recently we 
instituted a night class for interested inmates 
at one of our farm units; this program being 
carried on twice weekly. 

Our endeavors toward educational training are 
still somewhat handicapped due to limited faci- 
ilities, however, our enrollment in the academic 
work involves 130 men who have been selected 
because of their needs and sincere interest. We 


have a constant waiting list, and these men are 
all interviewed and classified prior to available 
classroom space so that the men enrolled are 
actually desirous of securing additional educa- 
tion and not one who will create a problem in 
our school program. 

Failing to have space to establish a secondary 
program of instruction our educational staff has 
made it possible for several inmates to take the 
equivalent examination, thereby securing a certi- 
ficate of High School equivalence. To date, we 
have 21 inmates who have completed this series 
of testing and there are 15 men now awaiting 
the opportunity to take this examination. Our 
future plans include a program in the secondary 
field established very much along the features 
in the elementary system. We are presently 
searching for acceptable high school instructors 
as our advanced educational program should be 
in operation by the fall of 1958. 

Recognizing the responsibility of a correctional 
institution to train the inmate prior to discharge, 
the Director of the Department of Corrections 
employed a vocational instructor. Through the 
efforts of our vocational advisor, we have now in 
operation a series of vocational training programs 
whereby it is possible for us to certify the ad- 
vancement of our inmates in the various indus- 
trial shops. Each foreman in our industrial shops 
has completed the course of In-Service Super- 
visor Training at Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, making it possible for the insti- 
tution to present the trainee with a certificate 
of his achievements. Our vocational program is 
in its infancy, yet, it is steadily expanding and 
the inmate population is more and more realiz- 
ing the benefits it offers and are showing tre 
mendous interest in this endeavor. 

The interesting feature of our entire educa- 
tional and vocational program lies in the fact 
that it has been planned with only the bare 
necessities and now shows evidence of expanding 
into a splendid program. As in most institutions 
finances curtail many endavors, but in Missouri 
through the conscientious effort of the Director 
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of Inmate Education our little school is rapidly Missouri has seen the evil of idle men, the 
becoming one of warranted recognition among  uselessness of just putting a man to work to keep 
some of the educators of the State. We must him busy. Missouri has shouldered the burden 
acknowledge the splended assistance given us of attempting to instruct men so they can more 
by many professors from the Univesity of Mis- properly place themselves in society, if that is 
souri and the wonderful aids granted through their wish. We are making available specialized 
the State Department of Education, Yet, with- Training under proper supervision with the hope 
out the continous push given by some of our that outside industry and business will accept 
educational personnel we might still be “think- former inmates of a correctional institution be- 
ing” instead of acting. cause of their abilities to perform an acceptable 
are We anticipate a very broad program of voc- Job in a legal eereeee 
ble ational training within the penitentiary, reaching _ Our efforts in educational and vocational train- 
are out into our maintainence and repair departments ‘8 PF esently hug tanya but a few of our inmates. 
ca- We realize this, but are content to move slowly be- 
in ee we es cause it is our desire to succeed rather than have 
our inmates knowledge of a trade which may be yr shortcomings create problems that may have 
ary applicable to outside employment. been in evidence four years past. 
has 
the 
rti- 
Six Mistak 
be ix Mistakes Of Man 
ing 
- MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO CICERO LISTED THE 
res SIX MISTAKES OF MAN WHICH ARE STILL GOOD TODAY, TO WIT: 
= 1. THE DELUSION THAT INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT IS MADE 
be BY CHRUSHING OTHERS, 
_ 2. THE TENDENCY TO WORRY ABOUT THINGS THAT CANNOT BE 
rge, CHANGED OR CORRECTED. 
ions 
the 3. INSISTING THAT A THING IS IMPOSSIBLE BECAUSE WE CAN- 
vy in NOT ACCOMPLISH IT. 
ams 
ad- 4. REFUSING TO SET ASIDE TRIVIAL PREFERENCES. 
ops 5. NEGLECTING DEVELOPMENT AND REFINEMENT OF THE MIND 
per- AND NOT ACQUIRING THE HABIT OF READING AND STUDY. 
rson 
isti- 6. ATTEMPTING TO COMPEL OTHER PERSONS TO BELIEVE AND 
cate LIVE AS WE DO. 
n is 
and 
aliz- 
tre- APOLOGY AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
uca- very kindly granted the Journal of Correctional Education permission to 
fact reprint in our April issue an excellent article by Dr. Garrett Heyns en- 
bare titled “Penal Institutions.” Through some error, credit was not given The 
ding Annals. This article was originally printed in the September 1957, issue 
‘ions of The Annals, and it was possible for us to reprint it because of the 
our! courtesy of Editor Thorsten Sellin. Thanks and apologies are due and are 
ctor tendered Editor Sellin and The Annals. 
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Stanley A. Knupp 


Assistant Superintendent 
Training and Treatment 
District of Columbia Reformatory 
Lorton, Virginia 


The Department of Corrections, District of Col- 
umbia, was created by Public Law 460, enacted 
by the 79th Congress and approved April 27, 1946. 
On July 1, 1946, Mr. Donald Clemmer was appoint- 
ed the first and remains the present Director. Four 
institutions come under his jurisdiction; the Jail 
in Washington, D.C., the Workhouse for Men 
and the Reformatory for Women at Occoquan, 
Virginia, and the Reformatory for Men at Lor- 
ton. This article, however, deal largely with the 
correctional educational program of the latter in- 
stitution. 

Our philosophy clearly emphasizes a balanced 
program. “Balanced” here may be interpreted 
to be a series of correctional approaches which 
do not necessarily stress one particular phase of 
correctional work over another. That is, while 
custody and discipline must be regarded as of 
importance, so also is the re-education and train- 
ing of inmates wherever possible; keeping in 
mind that correctional institutions are designed by 
society to achieve a three fold purpose. First, to 


punish the offender. Secondly, to serve as a deter- 


rent of crime, and thirdly to correct and improve 
those sent to them. The very atmosphere however 
of the prison community with its rules, regulations 
and regimentation mitigates against its use as 
an educational and character building center.* Yet 
if the correctional institution is to protect the 
community it serves by maintaining a close cus- 
tody over its wards until they are released by due 
process of law and by preparing as many of them 
as possibile for useful, economic and socialized 
living upon release, correctional education in its 
broadest scope is a must. 

A program of academic or general education 
has existed to some degree at the Reformatory 
for more than two decades. However, it was not 
until the fall of 1946 that this phase of the cor- 
rectional program took on real significance when 
under the administration of Mr. Clemmer, the 


* Personnel Handbook, Dept. of Corrections, D.C. 
1949 
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Academic work was revitalized and a schedule of 
Social Education initiated. Social Education in 


correctional institutions had long been an idea of 
Mr. Clemmer to which he made reference in an 
address delivered at the meetings of the American 
Prison Association, in Detroit, September 1946.* 
This was a new pitch in correctional education 
and as far as we have been able to ascertain the 
first organized effort of this sort in a correctional 


_ institution in this country. A general education 


catalog was also prepared for inmate and person- 
nel use. This brochure listed thirteen classes and 
outlined the general education curriculum on the 
beginning, intermediate and advanced levels. It 
also listed and gave a brief description of the 
course content of the following Social Education 
classes: Principles of Human Behavior, Marriage 
and the Family, Principles of Child Guidance, 
Organization of Community Life, Theories and 
Practices of Leisure Time, Personal Budgeting 
Problems and Behavior in Conflict and Break- 
down. These have been modified and others have 
been added until at present eleven Social Education 
courses are given including in addition to the a- 
bove: Successful Living, Physiology and Psy- 
chology of Sex, Psychology of Personality and 
Vocational Guidance. 

Realizing that social educational efforts can not 
possibly reach their objectives if confined entirely 
to the class room situation, the responsibility of 
educating and socializing an individual must be 
shared by everyone who comes in contact with him 
and in every possible situation confronting him. In 
order to achieve the maximum in socialization and 
rehabilitation as well as Vocational Training, a 
type of lay counseling and guidance is in operation 
in the Reformatory. In addition to professional 
Counselors in the Classification, Psychological 
and Educational Units, Correctional officers from 
Sergeants through Watch Captains are required 
to make written reports on regular counseling ses- 
sions with several inmates who are assigned to 
them each month. Thus at Lorton we subscribe 
to a broad counseling program and it becomes 
the responsibility of everyone to some degree, 
regardless of his particular assignment, to pro- 
mote, insofar as possible, the rebuilding of human 
beings. 


* Federal Probation, Vol. 13, Issue 1, Mar. 1949 
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Vocational Education and Training, prior to 
mid 1946 consisted of trade courses obtained from 
enough on-the-job-training was given to keep 
plant maintenance, industrial shop production and 
services on schedule. There was no formalized 
trades training program in operation in the Re- 
formatory. In late 1946 and early 1947 Mr. John 
Waller, then Supervisor of Vocational Education, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, and his associates 
made several visits to the Reformatory and as- 
sisted in the initiation of an embryonic training 
program in several shops including automobile 
mechanics, barbering, laundrying and machine 
shop work. On July 1, 1947, the writer was ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Vocational Education. 
Headquarters for this service were set up and the 
work envisioned by Mr. Clemmer and begun by 
Mr. Waller and others was pursued with interest 
and enthusiasm. 


The program of Vocational Education and 


Trades Training was predicated upon the following 
criteria: 


1. That Vocational Training should be a prac- 
tical contribution to industrial shop pro- 


duction, maintenance and the occupational 
services performed at the Reformatory. 

2. That it should be within the institu- 
tion’s ability and facilities to promote and 
supervise. 

3. That it should promote training of such a 
caliber and give related instructions em- 
bodying information acceptable to and pre- 
paratory for employment in outside trades, 
industries, and services. 

4. That the entire program should be geared 
to the ability of the trainee and be consistent 
with his interest, needs and aptitudes. 

With these criteria in mind it was hoped that 
every deserving, capable and sincere inmate would 
be challenged to develop his natural potential and 
occupational skill to the maximum of his ability. 

Vocational Educational and Training is an in- 
tegral segment of any correctional undertaking. 
It cannot be considered a panacea for crime nor 
the concluding factor in a man’s restoration to 
normal living and wholesome life pursuits. It is in 
a very serious way, however, one of the many 
avenues of correctional work with which the 
modern prison administrator must reckon. And 
usually this must be done with limited physical 
facilities and personnel, many of whom are not 
sufficiently trained in methodology and pedagogy. 
The transfer of knowledge and the development 
of skill is a major problem. Another of course is 
character building and the developing of those 
qualities in. an individual which result in an ac- 
ceptable socialized being. 

In order to assist shop supervisors in Training 
and instructing inmates assigned to them by the 


Classification Committee and approved for train- 
ing by the Training Committee, the work is bro- 
ken down into On-The-Job-Training Assignments 
and related instruction. On-the-job-training is con- 
ducted in the work location with the necessary 
job information given as needed to an individual or 
a small group. Related information is taught by 
the Vocational Services and by public school teach- 
ers recruited from area elementary and high 
schools who teach two hours per night for two 
nights each week during the regular school year. 
In addition to the above instructors, Employees 
from the correctional force, the Business Division 
and the Industries Division of the Department 
teach in the Academic School one hour per day, 
five days per week. 

To further assist those responsible for training 
and treatment activities and to furnish a basis for 
individualized educational and training schedules, 
each incoming inmate, if qualified to take them, is 
given the following test. 

1. The Linder-Gurvitz Restandardization of 
the Revised Beta, to determine I.Q. 

2. A Stanford Achievment Test, usually the 
Intermediate level, Partial Battery, to ascer- 
tain grade achievment. 

3. An Interest Check List (Revised) secured 
from U. S. Government Printing Office 
through an agreement with the U. S&S. 
Employment Service, in order to determine 
occupational interest or preference and for 
Vocational Counseling pourposes. 

In addition to the above tests administered for 
educational and training purposes, the General 
Aptitude Test Battery is given qualified inmates 
in order to determine their particular occupational 
aptitude patterns. In some cases where the Inter- 
est Check List shows a cluster, an individual ap- 
titude test may be given. 

The diversified work program at the Reform- 
atory offers a wide variety of training opportuni- 
ties. While no activities are of more importance to 
inmates than religious participation and the var- 
ious forms of education, and while discipline is the 
keystone of prison management, the work program 
for the inmate population is significantly essen- 
tial because of the amount of time involved and 
because it forms the framework of so many other 
programs and particularly that of Vocational 
Training.* At Lorton trades training is given in 
thirty-eight trades in which inmates may be em- 
ployed when released. This range of training on- 
portunities gives potential trainee’s considerable 
latitude and makes it possible for the Training 
Committee to place men in training locations of 
their choice and corresponding to their aptitude 
and interest. 


* Personnel Handbook, Dept. of Corrs., D.C. 1949 
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Midwest Correctional Institution Workshop 
Iowa State College, Ames 


The Inmate Treatment Process 


The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
Governor of New York State in 1930 appointed 
what has come to be known as the Lewisohn Com- 
mission to study the educational program in New 
York’s penal system. Twenty-eight years later 
there is still much in the report of that Commis- 
sion which is valid. Several findings are partic- 
ularly appropriate to the discussion of today: 

“The need for better training is greater 
than ever before. An increasingly large per- 
centage of the inmates of our correctional 
institutions are comparatively young men and 
women who are more receptive to training 
than those of the older group. The ability 
of the institutions to provide training adapt- 
ed to meet their needs will determine whether 
they are returned to society better prepared 


to earn a living and to become self-supporting 


and self-respecting members of society. 

“A well-planned and carefully administered 
program of general and vocational education, 
adapted to meet adult needs, is one of the 
major problems in the development of an ef- 
ficient program of correctional work. 

“The primary purpose of our correctional 
institutions is to take an anti-social group 
of underprivileged, under-educated and vo- 
cationally untrained men and women and pre- 
pare them better to meet their responsibil- 
ities of social and economic citizenship.” 

Our job as correctional workers is to bring about 


‘a dynamic approach to the problems of people in 


trouble with themselves and the world in which 
they live. Society has reached a point where it de- 
mands more and more from us than ever before in 
history. As the general citizenry becomes more and 
more discriminating and better informed, it is 
only reasonable to expect that it will demand in- 
creasingly higher standards of performance, an 
increased professionalization of the correctional 
services. How well we meet this challenge will de- 
pend to a great degree on the enthusiasm, ingenu- 
ity; and resourcefulness with which we approach 
our jobs, on our dedication and readiness to ac- 
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cept the challenge involved in the responsibility 
for the rehabilitation of convicted offenders. 

I believe it is quite generally accepted today 
that a correctional institution responsible for the 
protection of society must be treatment oriented 
—must have a positive program providing indi- 
vidualized treatment aimed at rehabilitation of 
the offender and return to useful living. Interest 
in this type of program stems from a realization 
that a correctional institution which meets only 
the security and custody needs of the offenders 
confined is inadequate and has been proved to be 
unsuccessful in the rehabilitation of offenders. | 
sense a growing inclination on the part of society 
to look with disfavor on prison or reformatory 
programs which not only do nothing to reform an 
offender, but which may add to or aggravate al- 
ready existing problems. 

A successful program of rehabilitation must be 
based on respect for the essential dignity of man; 
it must be aimed at increasing an offender’s under- 
standing of himself and his own problems, at im- 
proving his ability to form more satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships, and at teaching how to 
live with authority while increasing or instilling 
self-confidence. This sort of thing cannot be ac- 
complished in a harsh, punitive atmosphere, nor 
can it be accomplished by people lacking in warmth 
and understanding or by those who are not sym- 
pathetically interested in the offenders committed 
to their care. The institution program or program 
for field supervision must have a treatment orien- 
tation and the staff must be one which is ded- 
icated, genuinely motivated by a basic interest 
in people, and especially interested in understand- 
ing and helping people in conflict with the law. 

The Lewisohn Report to which I referred ear- 
lier spoke of the importance of training adapted 
to meet the needs of offenders and to the impor- 
tance of programs of general and vocational ed- 
ucation. An adequate program of training or 
education must include three general areas— 
education for living or social education, academic 
education, and vocational training. 
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Not the least important of these three categor- 
ies is that of education for living, for without 
education for living, academic or vocational 
training may well be of little importance—might 
in fact simply result in the release of a better 
burglar, a more talented “con” man, or a more ac- 
complished thief. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion which can be made in the rehabilitation of an 
offender is to teach through precept and example 
a way of life, to supply motivation and standards 
which will make successful living possible upon 
release. Offenders may have deep-seated person- 
ality problems, problems in forming satisfactory 
interpersonal and group relationships. They may 
lack motivation and life, may crave acceptance 
and understanding. They may never have known 
the meaning of discipline, may constantly have 
been in conflict with authority, may never have 
had any socially acceptable standards or goals in 
life. Unless these needs are met, unless pro-social 
attitudes are substituted for anti-social attitudes, 
no amount of academic or vocational training will 
make it possible for offenders to navigate in free 
society, for they wlll be as ships without rudders. 

Education for living is a task in which all per- 
sonnel coming in contact with an inmate have a 
part. To be sure, group therapy, psychological 
or psychiatric treatment, group discussions in 
mental hygiene or human relations, or academic 
classes in citizenship are helpful. But the guards, 
foremen, supervisors, cell hall officers, firemen, 
engineers, all have a part to play in this business 
of education for living. 

We might profitably at this time dispose of the 
idea that treatment is exclusively the concern of 
a few members of the “professional” staff. To be- 
gin with, I like to think that all staff in any in- 
stitution with an adequate program must be 
“professional” in terms of their preparation for, 
interest in, and dedication to their jobs. Treat- 
ment I believe can be characterized as everything 
that is done to, for, with or on behalf of any in- 
mate and can be good or bad, positive or negative. 
If this definition can be accepted, quite obviously 
then treatment cannot be carried out completely 
or successfully by a few social workers, guidance 
officers, or psychologists. I doubt that the aver- 
age inmate would spend more than two hours a 
week with such personnel, and quite obviously 
what happens during the other 166 hours during 
the week are a part of and affect the success of 
any treatment program. 

One hears much talk about custody versus 
treatment, or security as opposed to treatment. I 
feel that this is. unfortunate, for we tend in mak- 


ing such distinctions, to further the idea that sec- 
urity and treatment are poles apart, if not incom- 
patible, with one another. Upon careful analysis, 
I believe that we might say that security and 
custody are part of treatment. For one thing, 
it is not possible to provide treatment for an of- 
fender if an institution is unable to retain cus- 
tody of him. Classification committees concerned 
with the treatment programs for inmates will 
normally attempt to arrive at some decision with 
respect to security, and thus impliedly are agree- 
ing that security is involved in treatment. 

While security thus may be an element of or in- 
volved in a treatment program, I think conversely 
that it may be argued that treatment is a part of 
security; be that treatment positive or negative. 
An adequate program, individualized and aimed at 
treatment of the personality distortions of an in- 
mate or amelioration of the causes responsible 
for his getting into difficulty with the law, most 
certainly will affect the security classification of 
an inmate. It is poor institution policy to restrict 
or eliminate treatment possibilities with more 
intensive or rigid security measures than are 
necessary. Similarly, it would be folly to jeopardize 
the security of an institution through a treatment 
program which did not take into consideration 
each individual offender’s security classification. 

An added argument that custody, for exam- 
ple, is a part of treatment can be found in the fact 
that custody normally does not end upon an of- 
fender’s release on parole, although it does take on 
a radically different aspect. In almost every state 
the institution or the controlling department or 
commission retains legal custody of the offender 
who is released on paroie and may at any time 
revoke that parole and return the offender to the 
institution for violation of law or conditions of 
parole. Limitation of movement of a parolee with- 
in a state or between states is in effect a security 
measure predicated on the continuance of legal 
custody and is normally deemed necessary for the 
sucessful rehabilitative treatment of an offender 
under parole supervision. 

I should like to think that at this point we 
might agree that treatment, custody, and security 
are not necessarily incompatible with one another, 
are not unrelated, but rather are elements of an 
over-riding total treatment program. It is pos- 
sible to operate an institution and to provide only 
for custody and security. It is not possible to op- 
erate a treatment program without provisions 
for meeting custody and security needs. Further, 
the orderly environment and positive discipline 
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necessary in any well run institution and normally 
considered as custodial matters, are certainly 
therapeutic for most offenders. 

Personnel whose major responsibility within an 
institution relates to security or custodial matters 
must not be permitted to think of themselves as 
divorced from the treatment process. Such per- 
sonnel are a part of the treatment team and it is 
important that through in-service training the full 
responsibility of their positions be brought home 
to them. Employees obviously cannot function 
effectively as a part of a team, coordinating 
treatment programs which they cannot under- 
stand, which may be new to them and which may, 
therefore, actually be threatening. Staff training 
quite obviously is necessary if the many skills and 
disciplines employed in the treatment process are 
to be coordinated. Such training must include all 
personnel if each employee is to understand the 
program, the importance of his role in relation 
to that program, and the role of other employees. 
Only in this fashion can there be any semblance 
of understanding and acceptance, let alone inte- 
gration and coordination of treatment efforts. 

Every type of contact by an employee with an 
inmate, be it in work supervision, the monitoring 
of a visit, or a disciplinary court proceedure, re- 
lates to treatment, since these contacts involve in- 
terpersonal relationships and the manner in which 
they are carried out has a definite effect on the 
inmate and his attitudes. Personnel principally 
concerned with classification, the social, psycholo- 
gical or psychiatric services, as noted earlier, 
cannot ignore custody and security considerations 
in their treatment plans or in their interviews 
with inmates. 

Hopefully I have made it clear that treatment 
and security are closely interrelated and not unre- 
lated, that treatment is not exclusiveiy the con- 
cern of a few, but a responsibility shared by all 
employees. I have tried, too, to make the point 
that the responsibility of an institution admin- 
stration involves something more than keeping 
inmates in the institution at any cost. Rather, 
it is a responsibility to keep them in order that 
the institution may be of help to them. Custody 
includes security and such routine care as hous- 
ing, feeding, and clothing, and relates to treat- 
ment. Treatment involves individualization. of the 
planning for each offender in relation to his need 
and problem relates to custody. 

If a program such as I have described is to 
succeed, there must be top administrative sanc- 
tion stemming from the governing board, com- 
mission or department. The total organization 


must have a constructive, enlightened philosophy 
concerning the treatment of offenders—a phil- 
osophy which is known and shared by all employ- 
ees. The institutional climate must be one which 
will permit a treatment program to succeed, and 
there must be a basic belief on the part of the staff 
in the capacity of people to change. Perhaps most 
important, the institution administration re- 
presented by the warden or superintendent and 
their chief deputies must not only accept such a 
program, but must believe in it and should have 
an infectious, contagious enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram which will “rub off” on the total staff. An 
institution, including all of its staff, must be ded- 
icated to the philosophy of helping people rather 
than simply confining them. 

With these factors being present, it then be- 
comes necessary that a department, section or 
segment of the institution staff be assigned de- 
finite responsibilities to insure that such a pro- 
gram is carried out and that there is the necessary 
follow-up and follow through on the progress 


. and adjustment of each individual offender. This 


department most logically is the social service 
department, referred to in some institutions as 
the guidance department, classification section, or 
similar name. (Hereafter, for the sake of simpli- 
city, I shall refer to this department as the soc- 
ial service department.) This department must be 
responsible for providing the highly specialized 
services needed and for the coordination of all of 
the services, facilities and resources of an institu- 
tion in order that the maximum possible benefit 
is realized by each person confined. 

The social service department should move into 
action shortly after the inmate is received at the 
institution. In the process of arrest, detention, 
the court. trial, conviction, commitment, an ar- 
rival at the institution, the new inmate has under- 
gone a series of highly disturbing experiences. 
Well developed reception and orientation programs 
can lessen the shock of imprisonment and hasten 
the adjustment to institutional] living. 


When the social service department has secured 
all reports prepared by the institutional personnel 
and field staff (parole officers) during the quar- 
antine or orientation period, an admission sum- 
mary should be prepared for presentation to the 
classification committee. The admission summary 
is an important working document since it will 
give the classification committee a concise bird’s 
eye view of the inmate, his strengths and weak- 
nesses, along with a suggested plan of action or 
program covering the inmate’s stay at the institu- 
tion. The fact that this summary report repre- 
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sents the thinking of men from every department 
in the institution is considered one of its greatest 
assets. 


Perhaps a word about classification might not 
be amiss at this point. Classification is the key to 
an institutional program for the provision of in- 
dividualized treatment of an offender. Classifi- 
cation can be a form of window dressing which 
ties up large numbers of professional and top-level 
administrative personnel who make decisions and 
recommendations which are never carried out. It 
can result all too often in a generalized classifi- 
cation such as “institutional needs” being applied 
to the majority of offenders, If the institution 
climate is not conducive to individualized treat- 
ment, or if top administrative sanction for classifi- 
cation and treatment is lacking, classification can 
be much ado about nothing. 


On the other hand, an adequate, implemented 
program for the classification of offenders can 
insure that the institutional assignment of any of- 
fender is related to his specific needs. Adequate 
classification implies that any assignment to shop, 
job, school or vocational training will relate to the 
aptitudes, the likes and dislikes of the individual, 
to the type of employment which is apt to be avail- 
able to him when he is released. Classification 
should insure that the program set up for “Joe” 
will be one which will have real meaning for him 
in terms of the things he is equipped to do, can 
learn to do, and will have opportunities to do when 
he is released. Classification can serve to help en- 
sure the fullest possible utilization of the skills 
and techniques of the professional staff—the soc- 
ial worker, teacher, psychiatrist, psychologist, 
to note a few. 

Resourceful leadership in an institution can en- 
sure that the myriad opportunities for training 
are fully utilized and that practical recommen- 
dations of a classification committee are carried 
out. It is important that the system of assignment 
to job, shop, or school have sufficient checks to 
make it impossible for someone down the line to 
negate the best efforts of a classification commit- 
tee by ignoring their recommendations or by cap- 
ricious and arbitrary assignments or reassign- 
ments without regard to the needs of the individ- 
ual offender. Top administrative sanction or the 
insistence on adherence to classification commit- 
tee recommendations are necessary. Where clas- 
sification committee recommendations cannot be 
followed or do not work out, there must be pro- 
vision for re-referral to the committee for further 
review and consideration of other plans. 


Responsibility for development of efficient clas- 
sification procedures should rest with the head of 
the social service department. This entails assem- 
bling material, notification of members of the 
time and date of meetings, the presentation of 
cases , secretarial duties and preparation and dis- 
tribution of committee recommendations to in- 
stitutional personnel concerned with the program 
being recommended. 

In presenting a case to the commitee, the usu- 
al practice is for the social service representative 
to summarize the case noting the inmate’s pro- 
blems, abilities, treatment needs and the princi- 
pal findings of those who have studied or inter- 
viewed him. The committee then discusses the 
case and arrives at a number of important dec- 
isions, many of which are tentative and subject 
to change as “xperience dictates. A few of the 
more important decisions that must be reached 
relate to: 


1. The degree of security, This paramount 
consideration will influence the committee in 
its determination of the type and intensity of 
the supervision required. 

2. Desirability of transfer to another insti- 
tution possessing greater or less security or 
more specialized treatment and training fac- 
ilities. 

8. The extent to which medical or psychiatric 
needs can be met by the institution. 

4. Recommendations for institutional assign- 
ment, Such recommendations should be spec- 
ific with respect to the type of educational, 
vocational training or work assignment with 
due regard to the treatment and training 
needs of the individual. General catch-all cat- 
egories such as “institutional needs” should be 
avoided in favor of several recommendations 
in the order of preference but specific as to 
shop, job, or type of educational program. 
5. Other recommendations such as channel- 
ing the individual into group therapy, the 
school program or religious counselling. 

6. What additional information should be sec- 
ured by social services from any or all re- 
sources available to it? 

Once the inmate has been through classification 
and his program and assignment have been det- 
ermined, there is an obvious need for a follow 
up and follow through on his adjustment and con- 
tinuing reappraisals of the adequacy of the in- 
stitution treatment program. Quite obviously this 
follow-up cannot be the responsibility of everyone, 
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but must be specifically assigned. It is my feeling 
that the responsibility for keeping in touch with 


an inmate’s progress and adjustment can be han-. 


dled best by the social service department. Suffi- 
cient social service staff should be available to 
permit the assignment of institutional caseloads 
to the social workers. The social worker should 
have the responsibility for maintaining case re- 
cords which will detail the inmate’s progress, ut- 
ilizing reports from the industries foremen, 
academic and vocational training instructors, the 
disciplinary court and custodial staff. This infor- 
mation should be briefed and made available to 
the classification committee at the time of the 
regularly scheduled reclassification sessions. The 
social worker then should be the person respons- 
ible for correlating all the information concerning 
the inmates on his caseload and would be the per- 
son best able to advise custodial officers or others 
needing information which would permit them 
to be more effective in understanding and deal- 
ing with any particular inmate. 

The social worker can also be a person with 
whom a prisoner may identify and to whom he 
can bring many of the problems which confront 
almost every person confined. These problems 
might fall into the area of adjusting to insti- 
tution living, of relationships with other inmates 
or with other staff members. They may be pro- 


blems concerning the inmate’s family at home, 


his future plans, his parole plans. The prisoner 
must have an understanding person to whom he 
can talk and with whom he can maintain a con- 
tinuing relationship, someone to whom he can 
unburden himself and talk out troubles without 
fear of misunderstanding or reprisal. This in 
most cases seems to be the social worker, al- 
though it might be a teacher or a well-trained 
custodial officer. 

Quite obviously the treatment program car- 
ried out in an institution must relate to the pro- 
gram carried out after release when the offender 
is supervised on parole. It is unecessary to point 
out the need for realism in planning and carry- 
ing out a program for any given offender in an 
institution and there must be some line of com- 
munication between the institution and the agent 
or agency responsibile for supervising the offend- 


after release. Planning for a man in an institution 


cannot overlook the responsibilities the man must 
face upon his release, must take into considera- 
tion the type of employment which is apt to be 
available to him in the community to which he 
plans to go and must seek to better equip any 
given offender to accept his social and community 
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responsibilities when released. Therefore it is de- 
sirable that the agent who will supervise an 
offender upon release be drawn into the planning 
for the offender while he is in the institution, 
and that he be aware of the offender’s progress 
and adjustment. We regard this as most impor- 
tant in Wisconsin, and thus provide for regular 
visits of parole agents to institutions in order that 
the agents may spend some time with the social 
service staff and have an opportunity on the oc- 
casion of each visit to interview the offenders 
who will become a part of the agent’s caseload 
when released. Further, copies of all institutional 
case recording are sent regularly to the super- 
vising field agents so that when the offender is 
actually released, the agent is able to pick up 
where the institution left off and provide as near- 
ly as possible a continuous, integrated type of 
supervision. 

If treatment is to be a continuous, integrated 
process, there must quite obviously be a very 
close working relationship between the parole 
officer who is to supervise the offender upon re- 
lease and the institution where he is confined. 
This close relationship is most effective when 
the parole staff and the institutions are under the 
supervision of the same state department. Quite 
obviously in many cases there is a need for the 
parole agent to be active prior to the release of 
the offender since there is frequently a need to 
do something with the family or the environment 
which may have been responsible for the offender 
getting into trouble. The parole officer may need 
to work with the family and in the community so 
that everything possible is done to pave the way 
for the offender’s successful return to useful liv- 
ing. If the offender is to go back into the same 
social and family situation which may have been 
responsible for his becoming delinquent or com- 
miting a criminal act, the chance for his success- 
ful readjustment are lessened and an institution’s 
efforts at treatment may be negated completely. 
This argues, then, for the closest possible relation- 
ship between the parole staff and the institutions 
and the coordination of treatment efforts. With 
this type of relationship, the parole officer can 
pick up where the institution left off and con- 
tinue to work toward a treatment goal which 
he had helped to plan. 

What I have said has been intended to be an 
over-view of the importance and place of custody, 
security and treatment, the relationships and in- 
terrelationships between them as a prelude to the 
workshops to follow. I have tried to point up the 
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THE ROLE OF PENAL EDUCATION 
IN THE REHABILITATION 
OF ADULT INMATES 


PURPOSES OF THE REPORT 


Since penal education is a new field, an un- 
derstanding of its history and present status must 
be developed. The role of penal education in the 
rehabilitative process of adult inmates must also 
be explained. 

Therefore the following areas shall be covered 
in this report: 

1. A brief history of penal education. 

2. Philosophies underlying present correc- 
‘tional academic programs. 

8. Factors affecting possible rehabilitation 
in correctional education programs. 

4. A true meaning of present rehabilitation 
in relation to adult inmates. 

5. Can the penal educator apply rehabilita- 
‘tion counseling procedures in the classroom? 
6. Areas that need to be improved to make 


penal education a meaningful part of rehab- 
ilitation. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The reviews of literature for correctional aca- 
demic education were very limited. Many refer- 
ences dated in the early 1930’s were found, but 
current works were not available. Even the of- 
fical publication, The Correctional Education Jour- 
nal, published by the Correctional Education As- 
sociation since 1946, had only three references 
particularly applicable to this study. 

The rehabilitation of inmates implies that a new 
outlook on life should be created based on law-abid- 
ing principles. Members of a penal population 
constitute a group that have many adjustments 
to make before any change in attitudes can occur. 
Each inmate must be considered as an individual 
when a rehabilitative plan is initiated. 

Only within the last twenty-five years has ed- 
ucation been considered a part of the inmate re- 
habilitation process. Prison education has been 
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looked upon as an aid in helping inmates make up 
the public school education missed. 


1, A BRIEF HISTORY OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In the review of literature describing correc- 
tional academic education, significant phases in 
its development can be found. 

Religious instruction was synonymous with pris- 
on education in the late 1700’s. Barnes and Teeters 
state that “the first books in many jails and pris- 
ons were Bibles and religious tracts, taken there 
by ministers and deeply religious laymen who were 
convinced that salvation alone would cure the 
criminal.” Religion can be traced as the only 
basis for prison educational programs until 1847 
when New York made legal provisions for estab- 
lishment of a program to give those prisoners 
requiring it an English education. The 1874 law 
also provided for the beginning of vocational 
training. The prison chaplain was still in charge 
of instruction for the academic programs. How- 
ever, this represented the first step in developing 
an academic program based on using materials 
other than religious publications. The vocational 
training created the need for teaching a more 
diverse group of subjects. 

In 1874, New York analyzed the program 
prescribed by the 1847 prison education law and 
found that it was labeled a complete failure be- 
cause of mal-administration. This led to a re-dele- 
gation of authority for administering the program. 
Personnel, called prison investigators, were to aid 
the chaplains and to report to the state all educ- 
ational activities that were found. This reform 
was combined with a requirement in 1899 to keep 
an account of inmates’ educational achievements. 
This resulted in the first attempt at meeting 
an individual’s need. 
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In 1925, New York amended its correctional 
education laws to make it mandatory for all civ- 
ilian prison teachers to be certified by the state de- 
partment of education. All jurisdiction over prison 
education was taken from the chaplains. 

According to Sutherland and Cressey “the year 
1930 has been selected by some American crim- 
inologists as the date of beginning an improved 
trend in correctional education and the efforts 
prior to that date are appraised as scarcely de- 
serving of mentioning.” This era brought from 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons an interest in devel- 
oping academic prison programs. Congress voted 
appropriations to hire trained personnel and to 
purchase suitable materials for academic pro- 
grams. More interest was developed based on Mac- 
Cormick’s report which included results of his tour 
to all the. state and Federal prisons in the United 


States..He stated that “taking the country as a 
whole, we are tolerating a tragic failure... Not 


a single complete and well rounded educational 
program, adequately financed and staffed, was 
encountered in all the prisons in the country.” 
This: study created an outline of what a prison 
education program should contain. : 

More constructive attitudes toward penal pro- 
blems were found at this time due to many prison 
uprisings and the tragic fire at the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary in 1931 in which 332 men lost their lives. 

California, New York and the Federal Penitent- 
iaries were acclaimed as the leaders in correctional 
education during the 1930’s. These systems were 
considered to be progressive because they includ- 
ed in their programs in addition to the three R’s 
also social education and vocations. 

‘The ‘governor of New York in 1933 appointed 
a.commission which: was: headed by N.L. Engle- 
hardt. It was: the purpose of the commission to 
investigate the philosophies and techniques found 
in..the social education programs. Findings of 
this group were utilized in persuading the New 
York Legislature to pass a bill that made social 
education the main objective of correctional ed- 
ucation. 

Since 1988, social education has as. attempted 
in many of the more advanced prison systems in 
the United States. The eradication of illiteracy has 
become the basic purpose for prison education. 
An effort to combine social education and remedial 
work has been hampered by a lack of materials 
which could aid in helping inmates form new 
attitudes about life situations. 
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Recently, a few adult penal institutions have 
integrated their educational programs with loc- 
al school districts. The prison schools are consid- - 
ered an integral part of adult education within 
the communities. Public school teachers serve as 
instructors on a full time basis. However, this 
system can only be found in California and New 
York. 

In summarizing the use of inmate teachers, 
the American Correctional Association says: 

“Although education as a contribution of mod- 
ern correctional practice is being employed with 
increasing frequency and effectiveness in insti- 
tutions throughout the country, its full potential- 
ity in the total treatment process has hardly been 
explored. The public is not yet ready to pay the 
price for the protection promised by scientifically 
motivated correction programs of which educa- 
tion is the most seasoned. And understandably so. 
For even the wisest penologist or correctional ed- 
ucator would be hard put to point out how reform- 
ation occurs. The best he can do is reiterate his 
belief in the American doctrine that education 
tends to up-grade, and that good citizenship nor- 
mally develops from sound education. Correction- 
al education, therefore differs from public educ- 
ation only in its adoption of. accepted principles 
to the correctional scene.” 


PHILOSOPHIES UNDERLYING PRESENT 
CORRECTIONAL ACADEMIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


The “New Penology” referred to by sociologists 
and criminologists had its beginning in the late 
1800’s and early 1900’s. Prison officals then began 
thinking of what could be done for, rather than 
what to do to, inmates. This type of penal phil- 
osophy was given a place in the “New Penology.” 

As a result of concentrated efforts in the 1930's, 
emphasis was placed on improving the inmate’s 
attitude toward society as well as broadening his 
intellectual and social perspective. It was imper- 
ative that acceptable attitudes be developed for 


.the teaching of the three R’s for society’s sake. 


Along with the advent of social education, the 
concept of further individualizing the inmate’s 
education program was concieved. This was made 
possible through the development of more diag- 
nostic procedures for purposes of classification. 

It was deemed necessary for: all prison em- 
ployees to be considered as integral parts of a 
broad and comprehensive education. This concept 
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led to in-service training programs which expand- 
éd the objectives of social education. 

Since the inmate must be better prepared for 
his vocation than the average citizen, this neces- 
sitates an integrated program of vocation skills 
and the development of desirable patterns of soc- 
ial behavior. One of the processes involved in pre- 
sent social education programs is the experience 
of acquainting the inmates with law-abiding group 
ideals, sentiments and traditions. This is accom- 
plished by bringing representative agents of the 
community before the inmates for discussions. 

Generally, prison administrators have accepted 
the philosophies of rehabilitation based on sound 
education. In the past, many of them boasted 
openly about their excellent custody, but today 
they manifest considerable interest in their ed- 
ucation departments. The editor of the Journal of 
Correctional Education in 1957, however, gives 
a pessimistic viewpoint about modern prison ed- 
ucation. He states that not much is being done 
about carrying out all the philosophies that have 
been developed. 

“Why are the words and deeds so vastly dif- 
ferent? Perhaps only long study by psychological 
experts could supply the answers, but the fol- 
lowing may have some bearing in the problem: 
First, since most correctional educators do not be- 
long to the Correctional Education Association, or 
any agency that represents them, they are not 
well heard in the councils of the great. Others 
speak for them and about them. Secondly, since 
they feel inadequate and insecure, they over ac- 
centuate their accomplishments and minimize 
their needs. Lastly, they weep on each others 
shoulders instead of in public. They fail in the 
most vital of all educational tasks: education for 
acceptance, recognition and support by everyone.” 


FACTORS AFFECTING POSSIBLE REHABIL- 
ITATION IN CORRECTIONAL ACADEMIC 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Intelligence characteristics of inmates in aca- 
demic programs. Depending on the definition of 


' illiteracy used, varying opinions can be found on 


the illiteracy rate in prison populations. In con- 
sidering the definition that illiterates can not read 
and write simple English understandably, Mac- 
Cormick in 1931 found that 25 per cent of all in- 
mates would fall in this category. 

Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs surveyed 14,188 
inmates’ intelligence scores in 1938. Using the 


criteria of below a third grade level as being 
illiterate, they found 9.5 per cent of the inmates 
in this category. 

The Department of Corrections of Illinois in 
1956 made the following statement: 

“The lowest obtained 1.Q.’s of inmates admitted 
to the Joliet Diagnostic Depot is in the mid-forties. 
Such cases are extremely rare. The average I.Q. 
of those we classify in either the mental defect- 
ive or border mental defective category approaches 
seventy. The distribution of intelligence ratings 
of inmates in the institution follows exactly the 
same form as the distribution of the intelligence 
ratings for the population of the United States 
as a whole. We do not receive a disproportionat- 
ely high number of illiterate and functionally 
illiterate individuals. Retesting indicates, how- 
ever, that the condition results from lack of train- 
ing and not from lack of capacity.” 

The above statement either wholly or partially 
substantiates, the statement that ten to thirty per- 
cent of all inmates are either illiterate or funct- 
ionally illiterate. 

Orientation of prisoners. Shortly after an in- 
mate has been incarcerated, an orientation takes 
place. During this period essentials of institu- 
tional living, inmate duties and opportunities av- 
ailable for self-improvement are explained. If any 
education program is available in the prison, a rep- 
resentative from the education department or 
the associate warden in charge of treatment will 
explain how an inmate can enroll in the academic 
classes. The purpose of improving one’s educa- 
tional status while in prison is sometimes ex- 
plained as a means of influencing the parole board 
for eventual release. Still another approach com- 
monly used is to explain that the inmate can help 
his time pass more quickly by becoming engaged 
in a school program. 

Selection of inmates for illiteracy classes. There 
are four basic criteria presently employed in the 
United States for the placement of inmates in 
illiteracy classes: 

1. An assignment equivalent to a public 
school first grade is made. 

2. The inmate is placed in a higher grade than 
where his public school education ended, re- 
gardless of his educational achievements. 
8. Standardized achievement tests are given 
and the grade placement score result is used 
for placement. 
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4. In the progressive prisons the placement 
is a part of an educational program designed 
to fit the needs of the individual. This pro- 
gram is outlined by the classification com- 
mittee when the individual is committed to 
prison. 


Voluntary or compulsory classes. The fifth 
grade level on achievement tests is used in many 
prison systems to determine if the inmate should 
attend school. Those inmates scoring below the 
fifth-grade level are usually classified as illiter- 
ates and compelled to go to school. 

Some states require that the inmate go to 
school until literacy has been attained. Texas is 
one of the states with this requirement. 

MacCormick has stated that compulsion for 
class attendance should be used sparingly with 
inmate illiterates. He has further suggested that 
education be advertised with audio-visual aids 
and that literacy be made a prerequisite for parole. 


Types of instructors. A survey of 58 institutions 
in 1927 revealed that inmate teachers were used 
to a large extent. The two reasons that were offer- 
ed were: (1) expenses were kept down, and(2) 
many well-educated men could be found in pris- 
on population. 

A survey of prison instructors in fifteen south- 
ern states showed that in 1956, only sixty-two 
civilian teachers were employed and that thirty- 
eight of the sixty-two were employed in the states 
of Oklahoma and Maryland. This left twenty-four 
educational workers for the thirteen remaining 
states or approximately one worker per 2,000 in- 
mates. Also, at the time of the survey, two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven inmates were being employed 
as instructors in the fifteen states. 

The American Correctional Association states 
the following concerning inmate teachers: 

“In view of what has been said about the person- 
ality, training and function of correctional 
teachers, the use of inmate teachers must nec- 
essarily be regarded as unsound. If the aim of 
education in prisons is rehabilitation then the in- 
mate no more qualifies as a teacher than he does 
as a psychologist or guidance counselor. However, 
as an assistant, working under direct supervision 
the exceptional inmate may be employed to good 
advantages.” 

Attitudes of inmates which constitute barriers 
to teaching 

1. Prison isolation resulting in emotional ten- 
sion and monotony. Since the inmate is segregated 
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from free world, he envisions the outside world 
through day dreaming. Serving time compels 
him to fall into a routine that leads to monotony. 
The less intelligent inmates are more affected 
because of their limited background of experiences 
that can be applied toward activities in prison. — 

2. There is a constant craving for freedom. In- 
carceration places limitations on one’s freedom 
which results in antagonistic attitudes. Despite 
all rehabilitative means none of these techniques 
can result in giving complete freedom. 

3. A suspicious attitude may be directed to- 
ward officials and anyone who exerts an effort to 
aid the inmate. There is a tendency on the part of 
the inmate later on to review his case mentally 
resulting in persecution complexes. This prejudice 
is directed toward many, even those who attempt 
to aid the inmate. 

4. There is the “take-it-easy attitude.” Many 
inmates have been unemployed at one time or an- 
other as past histories have revealed. To these in- 
mates, education appears to be a burden. These 
individuals insist on a prison sentence based on 
a past pattern of doing nothing. As a result school 
is ignored by this group. 

5. The odds are too great for getting jobs upon 
release. Due to the non-acceptance factor by the 
public of ex-convicts many inmates see no rea- 
son in developing new vocations or gaining basic 
skills in preparation for release. 

6. There is a philosophy that “only saps work.” 
The reverence shown towards uneducated prom- 
inant criminals who are their own bosses, conveys 
to some inmates the erroneous impression that 
anyone who works for someone else is a “sap.” 


A TRUE MEANING OF PRESENT REHABILI- 
TATION IN RELATION TO ADULT INMATES 

No penologist can make definite statements as 
to how an inmate rehabilitates for his release back 
to society. With the high recidivist rates, it is 
wondered if even a small percentage of inmates 
have rehabilitated or ever will. Some institutions 
are receiving sixty to seventy per cent of their 
parolees back. This percentage is even found in 
some of our most progressive prisons in the United 
States. 

In discussing rehabilitation with parole violat- 
ing inmates, it seems their biggest troubles were 
(1) Not being able to get a job, (2) Going back 
to same environment, (3) Too stringent parole 

(Turn to Page 89) 
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SELECTION 
for 
THE INSTITUTION LIBRARY 


James Dawson 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
GREAT MEADOW CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 


Much has already been written about book 
selection in recent years in the correctional field. 
Many of the techniques, procedures and principles 
involved may already be found ably prepared by 
authorities in correctional librarianship. More than 
a quarter of a century ago the first attempt to 
assemble essential procedures and standards was 
most helpfully presented to penologists who were 
floundering with the provision of an essential 
service in most instances without the presence of 
local personnel trained in library work. Coupled 
with the Library Manual for Correctional Institu- 
tions published in recent years by the American 
Correctional Association, and many articles and 
book lists, seemingly there are already adequate 
standards, data and information on these pro- 
blems. 


Since in most instances library functions in 
many institutions are still being immediately dir- 
ected by other than trained library personnel, 
perhaps there is still a very wide gulf between 
ideal procedures and mundane practices. Pro- 
bably the most immediate direction of any dev- 
elopment would be to try to bring what actually is 
being done up to the standards of what is known 
to be desirable and what is already well treated 
and established in the literature in the field. The 
purpose of this article is to treat some of these 
problems and try to indicate how they may be 
somewhat resolved and improved in a practical 
manner. 


As MacCormack pointed out many years ago, 
so many institutions have so little to spend for 
so many books, the problem of splitting hairs 
on the selection of this or that specific book 
highly academic. The approach should be entirely 
positive. The institution can afford to be discrim- 
inating and to pick the cream for its various 
needs. The difficulty is that the cream does 
not always come to the top on lists prepared for 
purchase. 


Tools of Selection 


The first essential book selection is to have 
available the tools of the trade. The gas station 
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OF BOOKS 


attendant cannot check tires without a pressure 
gauge, nor can the TV bench man check align- 
ment without an oscilloscope and a sweep gen- 
erator. Neither can the person charged with 
book selection check for purchase without bib- 
liographic information. Nor are such basic tools 
limited to newspaper reviews, advertisements, 
the Sunday book section or suggestions from in- 
mates. They are much more inclusive. 

There is no institution so poor that it cannot 
afford to buy the stringent essentials for sel- 
ection. Since these essentials are so necessary 
for staff purchase and for checking personal 
literature received for inmates, it is difficult 
to understand how an institution could oper- 
ate in any respect with literature even if there 
were no library. With a library, they are indis- 
pensable. 

Following is a list of such aids which the 
writer has found very useful. 

. Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 

. Book Review Digest 

. Catalog of Reprints in Series 

The Library Journal 

The Bookmark 

. American Correctional Association book 
and magazine lists 

There are many other general and special aids 

available in compilations, periodicals, or specific 

lists which are desirable if the budget permits. 

Some authorities might suggest other minimum 

listings. A much fuller list of such aids may be 

found in Library Manual for Correctional Institu- 

tions. 

Factors in Selection 

The proper use of any tool helps to produce 
a workmanlike job. While all selections for the 
collection may not necessarily come from these 
sources, their adequate use should bring much 
to selection of the most usable literature. Their 
use should be projected upon the essential fac- 
tors in the correctional situation. These are: 

1. The characteristics and needs of the in- 
mate population and the institution program. 
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2. The extant collection with its strengths 
and weaknesses. 

3. The policies of administration and the 
stereotypes of the given institution. 

4. The financial support available for pur-— 
chases. 


Inmate Needs 


The first premise provides the basic structure 
for the development of a well rounded collection 
for the particular institution. Age, intelligence, 
education, viewpoints, interests, and other per- 
sonal and social factors would affect the basic 
collections. In a system large enough to pro- 
vide homogeneous groupings in classified insti- 
tutions, the collections might differ materially. 
A collection in an institution for young inmates 
under 19 with normal intelligence would differ 
considerably from an institution for defective 
delinquents as both would differ from a desired 
varying characteristics in a large maximum sec- 
urity institution. Each would have bias in terms of 
its own needs. The first would be weighted toward 
the growing and maturing, the second toward the 
dull with limited reading comprehension and the 
third equally weighted in all directions to be as 
much as possible to all. 

The Present Collection 


The second is an important characteristic of- 
ten overlooked by the untrained. Acquisitions be- 
yond initial establishment should primarily be 
concerned with strengthening the collection. Its 
prerequisites to function are good knowledge of 
the collection and a shelf listing or other means 
of checking upon what is in the collection. It is 
always an unpleasant surprise to purchase a 
$4.50 book to find, when it arrives, that there are 
already three copies in the library, none of which 
is circulating. The person preparing the selections 
should be on intimate terms with the book stock 
and know definitely where the collection is weak. 
If the stock is 70% usable non-fiction, patently 
it is weak in fiction. If history, biography and 
travel are strong and science, useful arts, and 
literature puny both in stature and shelf space, 
obviously these things should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Book lists should be checked for duplicates 
purchased. This requires that someone check 


’ against the collection records for this purpose. If 


this is not done, buying is being performed blindly 
and wise expenditure of funds is not very well 
possible. Duplicates should be ordered only when 


circulation experience indicates that it is nec- 


essary. 


The Correctional Setting 
The peculiar milieu of the institution must be 


_ considered in library development and acquisition 


of materials, The library should be a positive force 
to contribute to efficient correctional administra- 
tion. Its service is crystallized in a correctional 
setting and its processes must be symbiotic with 
the processes and forces dynamic in the correct- 
ional community with respect to the unusual 
aspects of the institutional setting. What may be 
wholesome, desirable or even innocuous in a 
public library may not always be so in the prison, 
though with somewhat less tolerance, this is gen- 
erally the case. There will be materials in science, 
medicine, philosophy, useful arts, fine arts, and 
others which should be avoided because of this sit- 
uation. There will also be many books in fiction 
which must be critically examined on this basis. 


The reviews in the Library Journal are parti- 
cularly helpful in this aspect. Since these reviews 
consider the desirability of acquisition for lib- 
rary purposes they contain much information that 
is particularly helpful. Such annotations as “high- 
ly recommended”, “for both the large and small 
library”, “for first purchase”, “for special col- 
lections only”, “for the sophisticated and mature 
reader”, “not for open shelves”, or the flat state- 
ment “not recommended” are very significant 
to the person preparing lists for institution pur- 
chase. 


Financial Support 


The availaibility of funds for purchase will con- 
dition considerably the procedures in book selec- 
tion. If the funds are adequate, book selection 
should be carried on continuously in a planned 
way over the fiscal period. It is a mistake to 
compile lists in a mad rush to spend a thousand 
or two thousand dollars at one time. Only poor 
selection can result. Worse still, when the books 
arrive, cartons and cartons of books are dumped 
into the library at one time posing a problem in 
classification, cataloging, and preparation for cir- 
culation. If there is little money, the enterprising 
person will seek books in other ways, perhaps 
successfully, perhaps to be mired in the pitfalls 
of the “gift collection.” 

It is too bad that so many institution libraries 
still are so poorly supported. They deserve the 
support equal to any other vital institution ser- 
vice. No institution would send its trucks to mar- 
ket to grub a few lemons from the leftovers of the 
day. No institution would secure its clothing 
from the remainders of local rummage sales. 
Equally, no library should be forced to secure its 
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wares by begging the crumbs that fall from the 
publishers’ table. No real collection can result 
from such dependence on gifts. If real discrimi- 
nation is shown by careful solicitation and ruth- 
less examination when the books are received, 
some gains may be made in a technique used in 
expediency because there is no money. 

If the person in charge becomes obsessed with 
the compulsion to fill up the acres of empty shelves 
and compromises that this above all: a book is a 
book; the result may be a weird conglomeration 
from “Littel’s Living Age, first half, 1865” to 
“Rover Boys at Yale, 1912.” Such collections 
might be mistakenly equated as “assembled by 
an inmate librarian immediately prior to the 
psychotic episode requiring his transfer.” 

The writer can view this matter with some 
percipience since at one time when “Stick to the 
fundamentals (the illiterates) was the cry and 
the inclusion of a library book or an open end 
wrench on purchase requirement lists for educa- 
tion were considered peculiar, unusual and un- 
thinkable; but who was permitted by a tolerant 
administration to go ahead, presumptuously con- 
sidered himself one of the ablest chislers in the 
business, deftly with turn of word to shake loose 
with equal aplomb automotive equipment, print- 
ing equipment, or books by the thousands from 
an unsuspecting industry. It is with pride that he 
left his successor at the last institution with so 
many good books, with regret that he left so 
many bad ones, and with particular apology that 
he had accepted 2,000 withdrawals from a large 
business college and hope that the weighty 
tomes on the panic of ’93 have at last been culled. 
It is best that nothing be said of the thousands 
upon thousands of discards garnered from the 
repositories of nearby large school systems! 


_- Mechanics of Selection 


It is preferable that responsibility for book 
selection be centered in one person. This person 
should be the individual in charge of the library 
or the supervisor directly concerned with library 
administration. While library committees may 
be able to perform certain desirable functions in 
policies or in consultation on problems, the com- 
mittee function is usually too unwieldy to func- 
tion in the actual preparation of lists. 

The person selected should discharge the func- 
tions himself and must find the time to do it. The 
responsibility should never be delegated to in- 
mates no matter how clever nor how altrui- 


stic they may seem to be. This is a staff func- 
tion and while inmate needs, interest and requests 
should be considered, the points of view in selec- 
tion should be those of enlightened administration. 
Since inmate points of view are often hung in 
different frames of reference, experience has 
shown that the most objectional kinds of liter- 
ature inevitably creep onto the lists when there 
is such delegation. There are also pressures 
for sensationalism in literature as evidenced by 
the locally written creative cell block erotica sur- 
reptitiously circulated hand to hand without be- 
nefit of the Newark Charging System. The aver- 
age PK with effective frisking procedures in every 
institution usually has specimens of these esoteric 
materials stashed in the bottom drawer of his 
desk. 


As previously indicated book selection should 
be a continuing process. Requests that come from 
teachers, other staff members or from inmates, 
should be noted and filed constantly. Reviews 
from publishers’ lists or other sources should be 
clipped. The standard aids discussed should be 
at hand, examined regularly and marked for the 
next purchase. Unless the book is known, the 
the reviews should be checked in every case be- 
fore the book is placed on a list for purchase. 


After lists have been prepared the librarian 
should now be interested in getting the most for 
his money. If he has been cognizant of the factor 
he will already have looked for suitably bound, 
inexpensive editions of fiction or other books in 
publisher’s lists or such aids as Catalog of Reprints 
in Series. Three bids should be secured on the lists 
from jobbers or publishers. At times it takes some 
shopping around to get the best price and it is 
a curious anomaly that sometimes the jobber will 
quote lower than the publisher. In some states as 
in New York, purchasing procedures are simpli- 
fied with book contract awards at flat discounts 
to certain jobbers over specified periods of time. 

With the needs of his particular groups and 
the needs of his particular collection always in 
the back of his mind, the neophyte, at least, 
should be able considerably to improve his selec- 
tion procedures by following these simple guides. 
The most important thing of all is to bring inter- 
est, effort and vitality to library services. No 
matter how poorly trained at the start, no matter 
how ignorant of library science; with energy, 
curiosity to know, and capacity to develop, the 
beginner will gain in stature with his collection. 


NEXT TO ACQUIRING GOOD FRIENDS, THE BEST ACQUISITION IS THAT OF GOOD BOOKS. —COLTON. 
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The Inmate Treatment Process 
(Continued from Page 76) 


ieeadiatae of the individualization of treatment, 
classification, and the need for follow through on 
the program prescribed by the classification com- 
mittee. I have also alluded to the need for continu- 
ing counselling and guidance. I think that with 
this perspective we might logically now turn to 
the case. record which is to form the basis for the 
workshop discussions which will follow. 

The case record with which you will be concern- 
ed in the workshop sessions to follow contains a 
pre-sentence investigation which gives a pretty 
good picture of the offender, his development as 
a child, through adolescence and his adjustment 
since attaining adulthood. Psychiatric and psy- 
chological appraisals are included along with the 
summary prepared for the use of the classifi- 
cation committee. The record I think pictures 
an offender for whom something can be done and 


eo 


‘During my working lifetime, I have worked 
with many groups of people. Never have I known 
a better or more devoted group than are the cor- 
rectional educators with whom I have worked. 
As in all groups, there are drones; but the vast 
majority are capable and competent people who 


for whom a period of imprisonment can either be 
a worthwhile, constructive experience or an ex- 
perience which will further compound his al- 
ready existing problems with the result that he 
may get into even more serious difficulty after 
release. The extent to which the institution pro- 
gram is geared to recognize and meet his own 
highly individual needs and problems and to help 
him help himself through supportive treatment 
must determine the worthwhileness of his impri- 
sonment in terms of improving his chances for 
a successful adjustment upon release. Similarly, 
the extent to which the institution recognizes its 
responsibility and marshals all of the resources, 
facilities, staff and programs to bring them into 
focus on the problems of the offender must det- 
ermine how adequately the institution is carry- 
ing out its mission of protecting society through 
the rehabilitation of the offender. 


Swan Song 
(Continued from Page 66) 


are doing their best under often trying circum- 
stances. 

It is my farewell hope that each of you gets the 
administration, the support, the acceptance, the 
understanding, the recognition and the rewards 
you so richly deserve. 


President’s Page 
(Continued from Page 65) 


Charlie List, our efficient Secretary-Treasurer, 
informed me on July 8, 1958, that we had three 
hundred and eighty-one members to date. To you 
Correctional Educators and Correctional Admini- 
strators in the forty-eight states and Canada, we 
owe a vote of thanks. You have responded nobly. 


What of the 88th Congress? 


. September 7-12 is the date, and the place is 
the Statler. Hotel in Detroit. Sunday, the 7th, is 
for registrations. However, that can be done at a 
later date if necessary. Our good friend, Robert 
Wright, President of the American Correctional 
Association, has urged each affiliated group to 
promote its own organizational program. Sanger 
Powers of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, has worked long and tirelessly to 
make this the best Congress yet. Colonel Watson, 
our vice president, and I have made every effort 
to give Correctional Education a place in the sun 
at the Detroit Congress. We will need your pre- 
sence to make it a success, and I know you will 
want to be there. Please try to attend. 

To the great group of our members who will 
find it impossible to attend we pledge to you our 
earnest effort to bring you a full report through 
the medium of the Journal in the next two issues. 
We have felt all along that the Journal is the 


only adequate medium that can keep us in con- 
tact with each other. Please use it not only for 
your own information concerning the Correctional 
field but contribute to its pages so others may 
know of you and what you and your institution 
are doing. Don Pelch has done an excellent job 
with your help in improving the Journal. Gilbert 
Cuthbertson is well qualified to extend and im- 
prove it. After the fall issue it will be the respon- 
ibility of the new staff of officers to work out 
plans for the future. They will meet at Detroit 
and map their plans. 

Here are a few of the highlights of the Con- 
gress as planned, and of Correctional Education 
and its participation. 


Sunday, September 7 
8:00 P.M. Memorial Services under the sponsor- 
ship of National Chaplains Association. 


Monday, September 8 

Morning General Session featuring Presidential 
Address by President Robert Wright. 

3:15 to 5:00 P.M. Joint Meeting with Committee 
on Classification and Treatment, Committee on 
Research and Planning, and Correctional Educa- 
tion Association. Subject: Vocational Education 

(Turn to Page 100) 
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RECENT BOOKS for 


NOTE: R or W Following the price indicates spec- 
ial interest for reformatory ages or women. 


Alridge, Richard AN APOLOGY BOTH WAYS Indiana 
Univ. pr. $2.75 Poems by a young writer with wry humor. 
811 


Allis, Marguerite FREE SOIL Puanam’s $3.95 Another 
chronicle of the Field family, this story concerns Lafe, 
his pro-slavery bride, and their life before the Civil War 
as “free-soilers” in the newly opened Kansas Territory. F 


Antrim, D.K. HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC Crowell 
$3.95 A beginner’s book on how to get the most out of 
music-making, how to cultivate music as a hobby, how 
to play instruments without lessons. 780.7 


Appell, G.C. THE MAN WHO SHOT QUANTRILL 
Doubleday $3.50 Late in 1864, the U.S. Army intelligence 
chose a Union cavaly officer to track down Quantrill, 
the notorious Confederate raider. This is an account of 
the officer’s many adventures before “mission accom- 
plished.” F 


Atwell, Lester PRIVATE Simon $5 The story of an old- 
er man who was sent into action at the time of the bat- 
tle of the Bulge and how he used his maturity and age 
to understand what was happening to himself and others 
in his company. F 


Balish, Jacquelyn ed. LEICA WORLD American photo- 
graphic book pub. co. $6.95 Collection of excellent pic- 
tures by distinguished photographers from all over the 
world. 779 


Banning, Douglas TECHNIQUES FOR MARKETING 
NEW PRODUCTS McGraw $6.50 Major aspects of mer- 
chandising, advertising and promoting a new product 
from the standpoint of small business. 658 


Barnard, C.N. THE OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE HAND- 
BOOK Barnes $3.95 Useful tips from the auto owner on 
driving, care, maintainence and trouble diagnosis. 629.2 


Bates, H.E. THE DARLING BUDS OF MAY Little 
$3.75 A robust English novel about the Larkin family 
and their encounter with a tax collector, Ma and Pa 
Larkin see a potential husband in Cedric, the tax col- 
lector, and set about arranging an engagement with 
their daughter Mariette. F 
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BEST PLAYS OF 1956-1957 ed. by Louis Kronenberger 
(The Burns Mantle Yearbook) Dodd $6 Abridged ver- 
sions of current dramas. 808.82 — 


Brackett, Leigh AN EYE FOR AN EYE Doubleday $2.95 
Suspense and good characterizations in this story of a 
lawyer whose wife was kidnapped by a resentful moron. F 


Bonnell, John Sutherland NO ESCAPE FROM LIFE 
Harper $3.75 A discussion of the problems of facing real- 
ity and acquiring emotional and spiritual, maturity. 258 


Bowles, Chester IDEAS, PEOPLE AND PEACE Harper 
$2.50 A former ambassador to India explores the problems 
facing the West in our efforts to save uncommitted 
countries from Soviet Domination. 327.73 


Bowman, Wayne MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING 
Harper $5 Practical and comprehensive guide in a spec- 
ialized subject, but inexpensive enough for expanded 
knowledge in a good vocation. 792 


Bradley, J.F. and Wherry, R.H. PERSONAL AND FAM- 
ILY FINANCE Rinehart $6.75 College level text useful 
for advice on personal and family finances. 339 


Bragon, D.W. FRENCH NATION FROM NAPOLEON 
TO PETAIN 1814-1940 Harper $3.50 A brilliant artistic 
book on the political history of France. 944 


Brennan, J.G. A HANDBOOK OF LOGIC Harper $3.50 
An introduction to the art of logic for the thoughtful 
reader. 160 


Brooks, Van Wyck FROM A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 


Dutton $3 Short, but engaging comments on literature 
and life. 810 


Buber, Martin POINTING THE WAY Harper $4.50 
Scholarly essays by a noted philosopher ranging from 
education and politics to literature and religion, re- 
flect the necessity for revitalizing man’s relationship 
with his fellow man. 104 


Butler, Evelyn and Dale, George ALASKA, THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE Viking $3.50 Husband and wife share 
their twelve years experience in a small Alaskan coast- 
al village. 917.98 
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Cahn, William THE LAUGH MAKERS Putnam $5.95 
Pictorial history of American comedians from 1787 to 
1957. 792 


Calder, P.R. MEN AGAINST THE FROZEN NORTH 
Macmillian $3.75 Author sees a new way of life in arctic 
lands and the possibilities for finding gold, oil and atomic 
minerals. 917.12 
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Camp, W.H. THE WORLD IN YOUR GARDEN Nat- 
ional Geographic society $6.50 Origins, history and world 
travels of flowers, vegetables and fruits now found in 
American gardens, fields and orchards. Good color photos. 
681. 


Caples, John MAKING ADS PAY Harper $4.50 Useful 
advice on writing advertising copy. 659 
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Cardus, Neville TALKING OF MUSIC Macmillan $3.50 
Good conversational pieces on critics, opera, tradition 
and experiment in music. 780 


Carter,,G. S. A HUNDRED YEARS OF EVOLUTION 
Macmillan $3.75 Highly informative review of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution since its publication in 1859. Writ- 
ten for laymen as well as scientists, 575 


Carmichael, Harry INTO THIN AIR Doubleday $2.95 
A resourceful insurance investigator and a news reporter 
pool their abilities to solve the mysterious disappear- 
ance of a British film star. F 


Chapman, J.A. BROADWAY’S BEST, 1957 Doubleday 
$4.50 Criticism and synopses of the 1lplays and one mus- 
ical which the author considers Broadway’s best of the 
season. 808.82 


Chernev, Irving LOGICAL CHESS MOVE BY MOVE 
Simon, $3.95 33 famous games analyzed for the intermed- 
iate player. 794 


Christie, Agatha WHAT MRS. McGILLICUDDY SAW 
Dodd $2.95 Miss Marple adopts a younger team-mate to 
help solve a murder. An intricate plot: neither the mur- 
derer nor the victim is known, although Miss Marple’s 
old friend she had witnessed such a crime. F 


Churchill, Allen PARK ROW Rinehart $4.95 Vividly re- 
creates the careers of famous newspaper personalities. 071 


Churchill, Sir Winston HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLE-v.4 THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 
Dodd $6 The last volume of Churchill’s great history, 
from the fall of Napoleon, to the Boer War. 942 


Clark, H.F. and Sloan, H.S. CLASSROOMS IN THE 
FACTORIES New York Univ. pr. $3.75 A picture of 
what industry considers important in the training of in- 
dustrial workers; it includes such areas as orientation, 
technical courses, and courses in human relations. 371.4 


Clymer, Floyd TREASURY OF FOREIGN CARS, OLD 
AND NEW McGraw $7.50 Includes cars from 1834 to date, 
technical treatment as well as many photos. 629.2 


Cochran, T.C. THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM 
Harvard $4.75 A comprehensive survey of the changing 
role of the business man from 1900-1955. 330 


Cole, AK. ANTIQUES McKay $4.95 “How to identify, 
buy, sell, refinish, and care for them.” 708 


Colegrove, K.W. DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 
Van Nostrand $4.95 Quizzes and discussion questions on 
the contrast between life in contemporary Russia and the 
U.S. in terms of economic, educational, religious and polit- 
cal issues. 335 


Coles, Manning COME AND GO Doubleday $3.75 Light 
entertainment in this third story of the ectoplasmic es- 
capades of the Latimer cousins who this time come to 
the aid of a young kinsman who is unaware of his need 
for protection. F 


Cousins, Robert THE WILL TO THINK Farrar $6 A 
selection of ideas and ideals from Think magazine, one 
of the most thought-stimulating of corporation public- 
ations. 082 


Crane, Frances THE ULTRAVIOLET WIDOW Random 
$2.95 Pat and Jean Abbott, visiting in Mexico, have to 
postpone a hunting trip to deal with some unpleasant 
people, strange happenings, and murder. F 


Crossfield, H.C. LIVING WITH YOUR HEART IN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE Twayne $3 What a physician 
feels the layman ought to know and take care of. 616 


Darrow, C.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED Simon 
$6.50 13 speeches by one of the most colorful lawyers 
America has ever had. 340 


De Polnay Peter THE CLAP OF SILENT THUNDER 
Random $3.50 Light and amusing story of a rich and rom- 
antic British hero, his beautiful daughter, and the lively 
results of their descent on an Andalusian village. F 


Dicks, R.L. MEET JOE ROSS Abingdon $2.50 Informal 
conversations between pastor and layman on evil, im- 


mortality, the good life, old age, alcoholism, divorce, etc. 
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Dodd, Marguerite AMERICAS HOMEMAKING BOOK 
Scribner $4.95 W A housekeeping manual that covers 
every phase of the modern woman’s home work. 640 


Douglas, W.0. THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE Double- 
day $4 Supreme court justice exposes stimulating dis- 
cussion of basic rights in a democracy. 323 


Dreher, Carl AUTOMATION: WHAT IT IS, HOW IT 
WORKS, WHO CAN USE IT Norton $2.95 Simplified 
nontechnical explanation of the subject. 658 


Durant, John PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CIRCUS Barnes $10 Circus entertainment in the U.S. 
since its beginnings. 791 


Eddy, Roger A FAMILY AFFAIR Crowell $3.95 Sat- 
isfying story of modern times. A young man marries into 
a well-to-do family, resists the family domination, and 
eventually saves their slowly dying business. F 


Eliot, Alexander THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AM- 
ERICAN PAINTING Random $13.50 An attempt to inter- 
pret all phases of American painting to the layman. 759 


Engel, Gertrude HOW TO MAKE CERAMICS Arco $2 
Step-by-step photos and instructions in the throwing, 
firing, molding, glazing and decorating of tiles, pitchers, 
vases, ash trays and wall plaques. 738 


Esau, Margaret C. PRACTICAL NURSING TODAY 
Putnam $5.95 Practical book on a practical subject in- 
cludes attitudes, knowledge and skills 610 


Fabrey, Alois SKETCHING IS FUN WITH PENCIL 
AN PEN Sudio $2.95 R A good beginner’s book, based on 


& course given by the author in a Connecticut high school. 
741.7 


Fair, AAA. SOME SLIPS DON’T SHOW Morrow $2.95 
Cool and Lam, ingenious private detectives, come up with 
some good solutions that don’t exactly fit the blackmail 
and murder case they are working on. Fast-paced story 
under Erle Gardner’s pseudonym. F 


Farrell, J.T. MY BASEBALL DIARY Barnes $3.75 Rem- 
iniscences of famous players. 796 


Farson, Negley THE LOST WORLD OF THE CAUCASUS 
Doubleday $4 Experiences of a horseback journey in 1929 
through Western Caucasus, delightfully recalled. 914.79 


Feather, L.G. THE BOOK OF JAZZ Horizon $3.95 “A 
guide to the entire field” in 280 pages. 785 


Ferber, Edna ICE PALACE Doubleday $4.50 A vigorous 
tale of Alaska, relating life long conflicts, idealism and 
fabulous rise to power as typified by the first 14-storied 
apartment house. F 


Gardner, E.S. THE CASE OF THE LONG-LEGGEv 
MODELS Morrow $2.95 Three models and too many guns 
add to the confusion in this murder mystery with Perry 
Mason supplying the answer in a courtroom finale. F 


Glyn, Anthony PEMBERTON, LTD Dial $3.95 Conditions 
on a West Indies sugar plantation threaten the downfall 
of an old family business headquartered in London. Ex- 
cellent characterizations make this an absorbing story. F 


Gulick, Bill THE LAND BEYOND Houghton $2.75 Light 
story of the West, well sprinkled with history. Intrepid 
Rocky Mountain trappers act as guides for two mis- 
sionaries from Wyoming to Oregon, try to keep warring 
Indian tribes at peace, and attempt to outmaneuver the 
British trading companies. F 


Gunther, John INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY Harper $5.95 


A rich and enlightening report following the author’s 
fourth visit to the USSR in 1956. 914.7 


Henry, Vera A LUCKY NUMBER Lippincott $3.75 W 
Humorously written incidents in the life of a Canadian 
family that includes five daughters and numerous rela- 
tives. F 


Hoover, John E. MASTERS OF DECEIT; THE STORY 
OF COMMUNISM IN AMERICA AND HOW TO FIGHT 
IT Hall $5 A clear and understandable statement of rudi- 
mentary information. 335.4 


Hough, H.B. THE NEW ENGLAND STORY Random 
$3.95 Searching for the true New England story, a young 
writer traces three generations of the Adams family to 
determine the real individuality of Capt. Enoch Adams, 
the whaler. Entertaining. F 


Hunt, D.T. SHOP TOOLS: CARE AND REPAIR Van 
Nostrand text ed. $4.20 An effective guide for keeping 
shop tools in good repair. 621.9 


Innes, Michael DEATH ON A QUIET DAY Dodd $2.95 
John Appleby of Scotland Yard works with David 
Henchman from a college group, in this amusing and 
well written story of intrigue and murder. F 


Isaacs, H.R. SCRATCHES ON OUR MINDS Day $6.75 
A revealing piece of social research about the attitudes 
of the American people toward the Chinese and Indians. 
827 
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Lancaster, Bruce NIGHT MARCH Little $4.50 A vivid 
narrative weaving fact and fiction about a doomed at- 
tempt to free thousands of Northern men from Rich- 
mond’s famous Libby prison. F 


Lapp, R.E. THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY DRAGON 
Harper $3.50 A moving, factual reconstruction of the 
fate of the 23 Japanese fishermen exposed to radiation 
fallout when the U.S. superbomb exploded at Bikini in 
1954, 623.451 


McDonald, N.C. SONG OF THE AXE Ballantine $3.50 
Simply written story of a young logger working virgin 
timber stands in the Puget Sound area in the early 1900’s. 
Entertaining but not quite so engrossing as the author’s 
FISH THE STRONG WATERS. F 


MacInnes, Helen NORTH FROM ROME Harcourt $3.95 


Adventure and suspense with an American playwright . 


in Rome getting enmeshed in an international narcotics 
ring whose activities covered up a more sinister plot 
of international intrigue. F 


MacLean, Alistair SOUTH BY JAVA HEAW Doubleday 
$3.95 Readers who were spellbound by GUNS OF NAVA- 
RONE will enjoy this gripping tale of a group of people 
who escape from Singapore on the last boat out of the 
port. In spite of fantastic rescues, this is exciting reading. 
F 


Marshall, Bruce THE ACCOUNTING Houghton $3.95 An 
English firm audits the accounts of a Paris banking firm 
and the result is an amusing intimate story of poorly 
paid auditors trying to increase their salaries by exposing 
a suspected shortage. F 


Mason, F.V. THE GRACIOUS LILY AFFAIR Double- 
day $3.75 Another of Hugh North’s escapades in inter- 
national intrigue. The scene shifts from Bermuda to 
the Orient with the Colonel on the side of the National- 
ists versus the Communist Chinese. F 


Mayer, Frederick EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE 
Public Affairs Press $2.50 A challenging book advocating 
a teacher-centered rather than a child-centered liberal 
arts core with strong moral and social emphasis. The 
appeal is to reason, independent thinking and creativity 
rather than adjustment. 370 


Payne, P.S.R. THE ISLAND Harcourt $4.95 Gardiner’s 
Island off the tip of Long Island, settled in 1639, color- 
ful region for buried treasure. 974.721 


Peck, JH. ALL ABOUT MEN Prentice-Hall $3.50 A 
slangy, funny book of common sense which pokes fun at 
the foibles that man is heir to, written by a doctor who 
learned a great deal from his patients, 817 


Quentin, Patrick SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES Simon 
$2.95 Vivid characters of show business enliven this light 
mystery with the action moving back and forth between 
Hollywood and France. F 


Roark, Garland THE LADY AND THE DEEP BLUE 
SEA Doubleday $3.95 Excellent sea story of the days of 
clipper ships and of two rival captains who raced from 
Melbourne to Boston. Good characterizations and aut- 
hentic picture of the times. F 


Rowse, A.L. ELIZABETH Ist AND IVAN THE TER- 
RIBLE A story of the first contact between Western Eu- 
rope and Russia about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
The exploits of the English in opening diplomatic and 
trade channels with Ivan the Terrible. F 


Seton, Anya THE WINTHROP WOMAN Houghton $4.95 
Long novel about the Winthrop family of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony family, their last fourteen years in 
England and their first quarter-century in the New World. 
It is primarily the story of Elizabeth whose independent 
spirit and rebellion against Puritan bigotry were the source 
of much unhappiness in her life. F 


Sheean, Vincent ORPHEUS AT EIGHTY Random $5 
The story of Verdi’s life showing the old composer look- 
ing back on his struggles and triumphs. B or 92 


Thorn, R.S. UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS Greenburg 
$3 Highly entertaining account of a young eouple’s strug- 
gles with the servant problem. 827 


Trevor, Elleston THE KILLING GROUND Macmillian 
$3.75 The reader lives with a squadron of British fighting 
tanks on their two-month drive after D-Day from the 
Normandy beaches to recapture Falaise and push east- 
ward. Sympathetic picture of the many personalities 
and their reactions in war. F 


Waggoner, Mrs. M.S. THE LONG HAUL WEST; THE 
GREAT CANAL ERA, 1817-1850 Putnam $5.75 Color- 
ful, authentic account of the building of American canals 
and their historic role. 386.46 


Warner, E.S. THE SILK-COTTON TREE Doubleday 
$3.75 W Written in the pig din English of the natives of 
Lomaland, Liberia, this is the story of a young native 
girl trained 1s a nurse at the church mission and of her 
mentor, a delightful Swedish nurse. F 


White, T.H. THE MOUNTAIN ROAD Sloane $3.95 A novel 
based on White’s experience in China after 1939 which 
deals with the attempt of an American demolition team 
to delay a Japanese advance. F 


Wyndham, John THE MIDWICH CUCKOOS Ballantine 
$3.50 Science fiction by the author of THE TRIFFIDS. 
The apt title does not prepare one for the fantastic and 
appaling situation that develops in an English village. F 
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The Role Of Penal Education In The Rehabilitation Of Adult Inmate 
(Continued from Page 80) 


rules, (4) Attitudes of having to live up to past 
records. They state further that nothing can be 
done to help these situations while incarcerated. 
This indicates that institutional rehabilitation 
efforts are worthless without proper follow-up 
upon release from prison. 

A dichotomy is represented in the opinions of 
penal counselors and psychologists. They display 
statistics of the number of interviews they have 
had and voice opinions about their successes. Yet 
they know that many of the interviews were held 
because inmates came to them just to elude work 
details. This group of professional workers fur- 
ther takes credit for making the institutional 
stays of inmates more meaningful by helping solve 
emotional problems. While this opinion prevails, 
the inmates at the same time are saying “We sure 
have the head shrinkers fooled.” So this dichotomy 
effects rehabilitation from the standpoint that 
clear cut goals for rehabilitation cannot be based 
on “lip-service.” 

It is constantly stated that the goal of rehabili- 
tation is to turn inmates back to society as better 
citizens. With present prison situations of over- 
crowding and strictly custody minded prison ad- 
ministrators, this goal becomes unrealistic. Plac- 
ing an adult into unrealistic living conditions, 
such as cell life is, expectations are blocked to- 
ward developing new goals to make him a better 
citizen upon release. This is especially true for 
inmates serving sentences over a few months. It 
seems that after a short period of time, inmates 
begin figuring out how the world owes them a liv- 
ing because they did a “bit” in an institution. Men 
who serve five-ten or fifteen year sentences are 
so far removed from real life situations that we 
can’t ever expect many of them to develop new 
goal for life on the “outside.” The only way to 
bring about this type of rehabilitation is to prove 
to the inmates that they will be accepted on the 
“outside” when they are released. At the pre- 
sent time, we cannot offer this hope to adult in- 
mates. 


By changing the title of guard to correctional 
officer, it is felt that rehabilitation will take on 
hew meaning to the custodial staff. However, as 
long as this group of workers dress in uniforms, 
wear badges, carry blackjacks and always repre- 
sent the law, it is doubtful if their concepts will 
change. The inmates were arrested by a similar 
group and can’t regard them as people to discuss 
their problems with. There are exceptions to this 
statement but the majority of correctional officers 


still feel their only job is custody and not to coun- 
sel the inmates. 

With the above viewpoints in mind, one might 
conclude that a true picture of inmate rehabilita- 
tion can not be given. 


CAN THE PENAL EDUCATOR APPLY REHA- 
BILITATIVE COUNSELING PROCEDURES IN 
THE CLASSROOM? 


The penal educator has certain advantages 
over other penal professional workers in regard to 
daily contact. The daily contact in the classroom 
enables the penal instructor to develop more un- 
derstanding about the inmates. Classroom situa- 
tions produce many types of reactions that show 
inmates’ problems. 

If penal educators develop the attitude of help- 
ing inmates to help themselves, a realistic ap- 
proach must be made. This means that inmates 
aren’t able to see what ends they should work 
toward because of their unrealistic surroundings. 
We constantly say, “no one can make you real- 
ize why you are here, you have to figure this out 
for yourselves.” This does not help the inmate 
establish his own goals of rehabilitation. We 
should say, “face the fact that you are here and 
not much is going to change your sentence, so 
while here think of ways that will prevent you 
from returning.” This would be a direct approach 
in the classroom toward helping inmates estab- 
lish new goals. Since most inmates come from low 
socio-economic backgrounds, they have not had 
opportunities to establish life goals on wholesome 
grounds. Therefore, the penal educator can aid in- 
mates in helping themselves by giving direct sug- 
gestions that will motivate their thinking. An ex- 
ample would be: should inmates lie to employers 
about their past records? In reply, a direct answer 
might be no because the New York State Employ- 
ment Agency has a parolee division. This probably 
would be more beneficial than pros and cons of 
lying. The direct answer may motivate some into 
setting not lying as a goal. 

The penal classroom can serve as a place for 
“letting off steam” about issues that would not 
be discussed with the correctional officers. By 
playing the role of an understanding listener, the 
penal educator is allowed to share true inmate 
feelings. 

Most inmates lack a good educational back 
ground. With this fact in mind, the penal educator 
considers his students as being handicapped by 


(Turn to Page 100) 
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to HE GAVE HIS CHILD A WATCH TO PLAY WITH, I THINK TO QUELL HIS 
CONSTANT CLAMOR—A WATCH TO TELL THE TIME OF DAY WITH! THE 
tu- YOUNGSTER HIT IT WITH A HAMMER. 


THE LITTLE WHEELS AND SPRINGS WENT FLYING, AND NE’ER AGAIN 
tu- COULD THEY BE RIGHTED. WITH SUCH A SPORT, THERE’S NO DENYING. 
ice, THE LITTLE FELLOW WAS DELIGHTED. 


e TO POUND THAT BRIGHT AND GLITTERING GAY THING HE RAISED THE 
HAMMER HIGH ABOVE IT. THOUGH "TWAS A MOST EXPENSIVE PLAY- 
THING, HE DIDN’T KNOW THE VALUE OF IT. 


39, THAT NIGHT THE FATHER MUTTERED SADLY: (I QUOTE HIS COMMENT 
TO THE LETTER,) “ALTHOUGH HE USED MY GOOD WATCH BADLY, THE 
ron LITTLE RASCAL KNEW NO BETTER.” 


GOD GIVES US ALL A LIFE TO PLAY WITH AND WE MISUSE IT, THOUGH 
WE LOVE IT. BUT OH, TOO OFT IT’S DONE AWAY WITH, BEFORE WE'VE 
LEARNED THE VALUE OF IT. 


—EDGAR GUEST 
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this lack. Rehabilitation per se can take place 
if we provide an inmate with basic skills that he 
did not possess when entering the institution. An 
example would be: showing inmates how to count 
change. 

In conclusion, the best counseling technique 
for the penal educator is to help inmates estab- 
lish realistic ideas about their sentences, how 
they can do their time satisfactorily and what 
they can do on the “outside” to keep from com- 
ing back. If these goals are placed on a realistic 


rather than idealistic basis, rehabilitation may 


take place. 


AREAS THAT NEED TO BE IMPROVED TO 
MAKE PENAL EDUCATION A MEANINGFUL 
PART OF REHABILITATION 

Areas for improvement suggested below ap- 
ply to penal education in general. 

1. Establish goals for penal education pro- 
grams that are structured within the rehabili- 


Bemelmans, L, The Woman of My Life Viking $3.50 
Borland, H. The Amulet Lippincott $3.50 

Cheever, J. Wapshot Chronicle Harper $3.50 

Cost, M.I. Rachel Vanguard $3.95 

Dudintsev, V. Not by Bread Alone Dutton $4.95 

Gardner, E.S. The Case of the Daring Decoy Morrow $2.95 
Gavin, C. Madeline St. Martin’s pr. $4.50 
Gerson, N, B. Conqueror’s Wife Doubleday $3.75 


in the Correctional Process. A. J. Diebold, Voc- 
ational Director for Wisconsin, will carry the 
ball for Correctional Education. 

Tuesday, September 9 

Work Shops for the entire day. 

Subject: “Updating Imstitutional Classification 
Standards.” Eight groups will work on eight 
phases of this very important subject. Correctional 
Educators will play a big part as participants in 
these groups. 

Wednesday, September 10 

9:30 to 12 A Joint Meeting between Committee on 
Institutional Libraries, Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Treatment and Correctional Education 
Association. Subject: “Visual Aids in Institutional 


Training Programs.” Charles D. List will carry 


the ball for our group. 
1:15 to 3:00 P.M. A Joint Meeting with Correc- 


I want to take this opportunity 


The Role Of Penal Education In The Rehabilitation Of Adult Inmate 
(Continued from Page 89) 


Recent Books for Correctional Institutions. Continued from Page 88 


The President’s Page. Continued from Page 84 


tation program. Penal education should not be 
thought of only as teaching the three R’s, but 
as excellent media for group therapy in the re- 
habilitation process. 

2. More cooperation is needed between profes- 
sional prison staffs so that an inmate’s rehabi- 
litation plan is a continuing one. Presently, too 
many “specialists” are attempting to construct 
the plans. 

3. More financial assistance allocated to prison 
education so better staffing and materials can 
be provided for penal classes. 

4. In lesson planning for adult classes, develop 
instruction on an adult level. Do not assume that 
because some adults have missed public element- 
ary school we must provide schooling on that same 
identical level in prison. 

5. Considering separation from the “outside 
world” as a block to inmate rehabilitation, the 
penal education program can serve as a source of 
contact with the “outside.” 


Goudge, E. The White Witch Coward $4.95 

Kane, H.T. Gallant Mrs. Stonewall Voubleday $3.95 
Lund, R. The Odyssey of Thaddeus Baxter Day $3.50 
Macken, W. Sullivan MacMillian $3.95 

Queen, E. Hollywood Murders Lippincott $3.45 (for re- 
placement of three earlier novels) 

Western Writers of America Hoof Trails and Wagon 
Tracks Dodd $3.50 


tional Industries Association, The Wardens’ As- 

sociation and Correctional Education Association. 

Subject: “Basic Relationship of Correctional In- 

dustries, Education and the Warden.” Darwin 

Clay of Ionia will carry the ball for us. 

Thursday, September 11 

12:00 Noon Correctional Education Luncheon. 

Parlor F, Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler. Speaker: 

Richard A. McGee, Director, Department of Cor- 

rections, State of California. 

1:15 to 3:00 P.M. Annual Business Meeting, Cor- 

rectional Education Association. We need you at 

the meeting—plan to be present. 

3:15 to 5:00 P.M. Annual Business Meeting, 

American Correctional Association. 

Friday, September 12 

Visiting day to Michigan Penal Institutions. 
“Let’s make a drive for good attendance” 


to thank Mr. Rexroad, Mr. Munns, 


Mr. Cuthbertson, and the others who had enough faith in our work here 
at K.S.IL.R. to ask us to print the “Journal.” We were happy indeed, 
as this was a challenge to us. It was more than just another job. We 
hope that we contributed our best in the printing of the “Journal.” We 
Strive to please, “and any job worth doing is worth doing wédll.” We 
hope that everyone is satisfied with our work, especially with the 
small amount of epuipment we have to do the job with. 


A. L. Blaine 
Printing Instr. K.S.I.R. 
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“BETTER SUBSCRIBE TODAY.” 


4 
We wish to ask the help of all our people in 
§ getting new Correctional Education Association 
“es members wherever possible. Anyone interested in 
ee the education of people committed to our institu- 


tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- 
Sees sary to be a Correctional Educator. We will wel- 
m5 come any prison custodial officer or professional 


Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association 


staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
any interested private citizen, to membership in 
our organization and attendance at our group 
meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
Education, which is published quarterly. 


Send this to: 
Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer 


Correctional Education Association 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


419 Osborne Street 
“<i APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
a , (number) (street) (city) (state) 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


- DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 
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